BRITISH   EMPIRE   IN  AUSTRALASIA
he plant fruit-trees upon it, and the land afterwards be assigned to someone else, the fruit-trees remain his. Other communal property consists in meeting-houses, fish fences, communal vessels and canoes, roads and paths ; but movable property belongs to the individual until it is begged from him by someone else.
As might be expected of a people who draw their sustenance entirely from the land and sea reefs, the Pacific islander is consumed by earth hunger. In the early days of Fiji, when the chiefs sold large tracts of land to Europeans, there was no end to the number of claimants who came forward demanding compensation or return of the land. After these early sales the government refused to allow the alienation of any of the native land except upon a lease, and in Tonga the native government had come to the same decision many years before the group became a British Protectorate.
The general policy of the British Government has been to govern the natives through their chiefs. This has led, perhaps, to an attitude among the civil servants of treating the natives like museum specimens in a glass case. They are not allowed, except for a very good reason, to leave their native place in any number ; there is a stringent law against supplying them with liquor; they may not engage for service with Europeans except under strict supervision ; even the rent paid by Europeans for their land reaches the natives through the government. In the British Solomon Islands the same policy is pursued, but here so small is the
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Jt is rigged with a large leg-of-mutton sail made of mat, the ropes
being of hibiscus bark.   In a strong breeze one of the crew stands
on the windward outrigger, stepping inboard as the wind slacks
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European population that the chiefs are left with greater powers of self-government. But the whole system of government is in the melting-pot, and the tendency is towards some kind of representative institutions in all the islands, even though the people are not ready for them.
Their marriage customs, though not peculiar to themselves, are remarkable. In the New Hebrides the whole population is divided into two marriage classes, We will call them O and X. An O man must marry an X woman, and all the children of both sexes belong to the X class. The brother of the X woman must marry an O woman, and all her children are O, Speaking generally, it may be said that to a Melanesian man all
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